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the topic a| it is f^ssigned 'to ieast six- separate bui^^ 

related questions: Mt is.^tp .future o^^^ Doas 
"vol intafy accfeiditat^drt a: |iture? OugKt:, yqiuntary accredibat - on 
' to have a'Idturef tfhKt i^ :thf^ ; 
otherj/ise? fs fcHdre ;^vif utu^^^^ f or: aacred^ voluntary pr 6thei%i^f|; . 

Ou^liie there to be % - 
^d^ i am siae J:imt:ither& 'arej ,sti£i f tk|r':|pj4fei^r%ri^^^^ saitief . 

f of' ^^hef;pu^pos^^^^ 'ii^&tric^ J^se to the ■ ' 

SOTie foTO of accfeSitatioly; wlunta^: dr*?o|hei5dse?5* :C25f ,i| tthere. is; fe{>. 
be sdme Jonn of ac6r^aita|iWf^:#a| ;i 

in this effort? (3): l| thlr^ is :tb. bK^^pie jfc^m^ of: #0^^^^^^ 

not by vql^^ - ^ " ' ■ 
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At 6he-aMu^l^efin^ i^ eh#^#6rth. Cen^^^ ^ 

one ^of ^mat is n% six f Ggion£r| gederkE a#redi4% aTslpc^iatiphs „ iamiial / 
Pi Capen,. ;th|n< Chdri^^^^ Ms. ^slced to spe|k- 

on "The Principles Khich; Shouia GoVern Stafid.irds. and Acferedi ting':. p^^^ 
After fairly lengthy intrdducftoiTr reifer^ Chahceilor Capon announced the 

major" point of his address : " , . - * • 

-'■ ' V- ' - * - ' - . - ' - 

tot .principies s^h^ 
- is^inp: principiesi % be3|eye there -sKodld no: ioriier be any " " ' . 
, accrediting .practicesv If toniprrow:;ffidmihg ev^^ 

.comnattefe i^ .the pqunfce^^ ^Kjoul^ .adjourn sine die and evfery ' ' 
accredited- lis^t^ shPuiSibe; destroyed, i biiifv^Akierican 
Education, would recMvc: :suc.fc a sj£i^ius as. it iVas nob received . 
- in a dozen years, f hefe has been- but one justification for 
accrediting and that is educatiprial mlpracfeice', deliberate or ■ 
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<l ^ / \ d^^ it/Ms; Be^^ sp^ greatly to. 

under 

>>; :$t an 

/' occaslbnal: c^rpo^ ^SkmuSt ^; Capen,; "^Vfe Pirincip^^^ Vftiich 

\:: ShouH igo^ Pfafeiices^" The Nor bh _ 

: ' ^ - Cenfcra%: Associafc^^^^ VI :(Dec^ntoer^ 340-341/ 

I {^SPeH^^^^ to be ^ome .fond 

iph^ccfi^^ a jesidimding, Vl^ol" Even if 

^ ^tfiere &d^ p^^ that in 193 1^ not only had ' • 

:;?Sccfed^^^ ougr^^ biit they wei^^^^ 

|^fi^ibifein0^ highe^^ educatlion, 

j^-;'2^ X\i!^i I^P^^^Psi^J^?^^ naij sHuf^^^^^ Sooirs" on all the offices 

.\of l^Kfea^^ Hei^id if^^^^ role: for Jthe agency 

C ' ???§?llf ? aTfsuBstitute for current 



accrj|dxtxng|^pra ]^ropbse tlhat every regional 

'attd^tna tii on^f ^ ^TioH v -^now.-^ engage dv-^in ac'* rs «t^^ a e>?iK i >i f^v ^ « ^ i o ^ 



^--^ftd -natio^^^ liody ^6^^^^^ accr^dijt^^ l^lace 

tof- this^ a^^ Xhe function 

_ ^ ^ such 

a procedure^ the-^ipresent accrediting 

PLroce^u^^^ 



^t^-^y bevt^ chancellor Wias hedging a bit, because he apparently 

:sj£ltjpu^^ ought, to be met ^ i»e» tfte public should in 

some mariner be: pr^ dishonesty. Pefhapjs this more limited 

something: short of accrediting; at least institutions not clearly 
fin: yidlation of accepted standards would nptAbe^subj.ect to periodic review 
;and examnaition-ro^ periodic harassment atid tHe imposition of 'highly 
Ijiestionable standards, as Mr^ Capen^would' say. ^ * 

Eight^ years lajtef Chancellor Capen was even more forceful as he 
^argued in his address, "Seven Devils in Exchange for One/' against the 



.feuitiplicifcy of accredi^tihg agencies, the cosn of >.heir operations, and 
* mfare pointe4iy against the stahdafds omplpyed and^'the nianner in whi'uh tlie 
^standards were being applied. He said that accrediting agencies place too' 

imiich einphasis.,-upori- things anH money and not enou^;h emphasis on. the quality 
of the product ./Samuel ^. Capan, "Seven Devils' In Exchange for One," 

.C6ordination/o£ Accr editing Activities, American CoMncil, on Education 

;g;i:udies,. iSeries. I,, No. .9/ Washington. D.C: The x-^iiierican Council on • 

;?fucati6n, 193.9,\pjp. 5'17/. . ■ ■ . 

; ; ' .^T^.en invitggv^feo. submit anSrt'icle for a .symposium on^accreditiho- in 
p60, Keii^ M. vWristdni^ |rpident Kmexitus 6£ Brom University, replied 

^^iinstead with ,a. letter which was subsequently printed with the symposium ■ 

gapers under the title,. "The- fiiti^^^ lis stated that 

"the accrediting procedure does not .protect tis from wretched and fraudalent 

instieutions" and that, "the pursuit of exceilence i- not advanced by 

accrediting procedures." He went on to .-write: 

The undoubted values are offset by throwing the mantle of \ 
accreditation over Institutiohs which barely deserve it. 
If at all. The stimulus to improvement arising from the 
effort to get accreditation is an' external ^ indeed a super- - 
ficial, influence. It has no perceptible relationship, to the 
inner drive -for excellence^jzhich marks a worthwhile institution 
After accreditation is achieved; there is a. strong tendency to * 
slack off and revert to-one 's idols: /lienry ft. Wriston- "The " 
Futility of Accreditation," ip- Accreaita_ion in Higher Education- 
.-A^Symposium^ Journal of Higher Education . XXXI (Jv.ne, I'960), 

Thus we have two distinguished American university'presidents dismissing 
accreditation as having a soumasis for continuing on the .^erican 
scene; And while much testimony could be dra™ from vnriters bet^/edn Capen 
and Wriston and after Wriston, I mention but. one more critic. 



William K. .Selden, first. Executive Secretary of the National 
Coironission* on Accrediting, and the one person x^ho has written as^much 
about accrediting as any one person or combination of persons, published 
just over a decade ago an article on the "Relative Unimportance of Regional 
Accreditation*,^ in which he pointed out that virtually all colleges ellgibld 
for regional accreditation had already been accredited; he cited a study 
of the U.S. Of f ice 'df Education showing that there were only eighty 
liberal arts^ degree-granting, privately supported npn-regionally accredited 

institutions* At least as far as four-year institutions' were concerned, 

' ^ * ^ St " — -V ^ _ - ^ 

the accrediting job had been done. Selden observed 

Further j the presidents of the strongest ins t^itut ions generally 
are uriehthusiastic about^ accreditation and.^consider it to bd a 
nuisance, if not an unnecessary ihtferruption of their more 
interesting and rewarding responsibilities, j^Wiiliam K. 'Selden, 
"Relative Unimportance of Regional Accreditation," School, and 
Society ,, 90 (l^ovember 3, 1962)^ PJ5V 3737375/ 

And at: a meeting o£ the Association of American Colleges a year ago another 

speaker proposed that the regional accrediting agencies go o it of business 

and' that their responsibilities be turned over *to the federal and state 

governments. I recognize that? his proposal did not include the request 

that there be no accreditation, but only that the job be taken over by 

some o'ther agency. * 

, Yet the accreditation i^rocess continues. We have seven higher 

commissions (Western Association has tv/o commissions, one for junior 

colleges ahd one for senior colleges) in six regions concerned with overall 

evaluation. When I participated in the study of regional accreditation 

during 1970 /for summary, cf . Asa S. Knowles, "A Report on Institutional 

Accreditation in Higher Education,'' The North Central Association Qitari:ecly .> 

XLV (Winter 197J), pp..279-28l7 I found that the seven commissions listed 



2,253. institutions affiliated iii all categories, Inciuding a number lia.tc*d/ 
as ^'Correspondents." The* team estitffi^cd that d,urin8 1969 the comraissiou! 
reviewed at least 950 exaTalnirig* teara. reports. ; The most recent annual report 
at one of the regional agencies lists 605 accredited institutions, 68 
recognized candidates for accreditation, and 8.1 correspondent institutioiis, 
or a tfotal of 754 institutions,, an increase of 28 from a total of; 726 the. 
year before. And during 1971 a total of 178 institutions were corisiderea'- 
for accredited or pf e-accr^dited status /North Cendrat Associatiori, 
Annual Report 1971 : Conmiissidn o n Ihstitutidjis of Higher . Education ^ ChiSagp: 
Nbrfch Central Association,, 1972, pp. 457. IhCApril 1972. tire -National ' - 
Cdmntssiph pri Accrediting listed 33 agencies in as maiiy professional fielas 
recognized to grant prPfessional ah^ specialized adcre'ditationi ah 
additional five programs for which three of the 33 agencies could grarit 
program accreditation and the seven commissions of the six regionar 
agencies. /Reports . National Cpmmissiofi on Accrediting, No'. XXll-l, 
April, 1972;/i The Commissioner of Education, U;'Si Office of Education, 
currently recognizes about 45 accrediting groups. 

On t'he basis of present' act ivltir It appears that voluntary accrodiiting 
is very much alive. Accrediting committees did not adjourn sine die , an 
Samuel Capen suggested they do 41 years ago. Biit even -he was a raaiist, 
and he late'r observed in his talk to the North Central Association that he 
was "under no illusions" that there would be an "early abandonment of the ' 
accrediting system," his own predilection to the contrary no'ev^ifchf tending^ 
/Capen, op. cit., p. 34l7 " . * 

But why .would such persons as Capen and Wriston, and to a degree, 
Selden, advocate the abandonment of accrediting? And why has, instead, 
the accrediting movement grown as it has? To start with the last named 
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■'.ifest, miUum- Seid^ just did not see much work ahead Cor the 

I - ' tlltonai ag%i|cies A^l4a§i:, ajhqn|j.the- foUr-yearj -prtyatd- libSfnX ixtts 
I 'College, ainidst 90 perdkht were alroady acpfedited,, arid if -such a . high 

I ] ' proportion were accredited, the diseincetpi .£ti.. qualttgr -b. tweea accr^diued 
,. .^and lion-accreditfed -h^^ It. was .pointed out that 

I • ' !seidom;:^7as' "afr accredi-gdd'-.cdi-tetS 4r6^p&a'^.feKege.,wej:e''i' Jfew i^otable 

I • ' ; \ : ■' ' " ' • - , 

I ^?'^§P':ions-rahd reports, of ^ , 

J Inlehded to help the -college of ■universit-|^^^ =(arid') :trese. 

■i ■ t||,views. do no t rea-My involve accf ^ditatiofii ^f*-/Jerd|n,. p£v jctt .,i...p 37Af 

. 'ff? '^'^■^^^"^^i'^'v- ^^^^^^^^ 

I . ^^instifcutions, attd- graduate prpgrams.. % predicted' more ef fort on the par t 

<?J professional accrediting; agen^ than, on the paf.t -of regional agencies; 
^ ^fes?.deht Wfpton^ found that accrediting procedufiBs did not protect 

I - - ^'ffom •'^'H^etched And; f raudulerit ins.t^ Chat among some accrdditing 

|; ". ' y*^^*P*^^ "the ekamiriat::^^^ 

I Accreditation- ir "ah, ex^^ ^j^^ * 

I ; ^ •antegrity of institutions mariagemene, "* and if* expanded- w6uld^"emphas±ze 

\ _ ■ statistical arid mechanical 'standards' without giving adequate consideration 

1 • \ to the total educational pattern." Indeed, the "accreditation process - 

I . . inevitably is driven to judgmeilts which are esSsentially superficial 

1 " transient in their validity, and a drain upon time, energy^, and resources 

I ^ . ^gha't ought to be put into the real obligations of the college or univarsiky. . 

j -Accreditation seeks not^only t:^p compare 'apples wi£h grapes-, but both with 
' camels and cod."- /Wriston, o£. cit., pp. 327-3297 ■ ' 
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ChahcelTpr Capen :f ^ that, the: nips t: detrijro^^^ aspect- 6E the 
;Sccrcditirig: activity vas that';which led =to the '^itandardi^irig'' of 
xnstttution^^^ ^ 



The^ y??y excellences of the North eGhtrdt Assqciatidri and Yts ~ 
^ /\ 'high-iuiiidedness^ the most Un^^ of its qualities* 

By \lr£u^^ tthe.se quality mprei .than any 

other, agency to niaUd stahdardyiin^ ?r espjep table, pe^ to 
±ender :it^ -^P-d -Z^!r4 

' ' :my :heart sinks witKlii: nie i ZCapen , opv. :cit^ ; ^1 Pi* 33^/' 

^ Instead, a^ the concern must be with achloveneuc 

iojf. individ^ He. lises; dheVwofd ediicatioriaj istahdardsj. and he says that, 

^^^Mucatrion^ not c<5!icern^^ 

JW¥?^^'^>^ OTganizat^^ They^^ed^^ sitngty tUa 

, /r<^suits of t^ elfort in tKe; grpwt^^ of Injiiyidualsi 

vf hey are not appiicabie to. iiistitiutxons;^ They are ,ja.ppli^ only to 
' . _ . ' - - - x_ ' - '« 

;perspns*" /Capen> op ; , cit ^ ^ p> 342/ . - 

— Clearly neither Wrist Capeh were unconcerned abo t the qi„5?Aty 

f^f'f educaifion* Capen was ey^ us,e :the term '* edu'c<% al 

Vs£aBaa¥Hs|*' but he ^despaitrad of accrediting agencies eyef dealing t^ith the 

<educatipnal achieve^^ of individuals; he saw ho place for standards, as 

:applied to- ihstitutip^ ' - 

And in^Cjie form or another, the current arguments against accrocUta- 

fcion revbiye around the difficulty of obtaini^ ^?ny i.nsight intp individual 

achievement, through' tfte applicatipri to institutions of some more or le.ss 

{arbitrary measures. It^ is said; that what is important i« V7hat happens 

to individuals, and accrediting agencies either willaiot or are unable to 

^ocus on individual achievement • 

Does this" mean that accreditation is both unnecessary and coimt'or- 

productive? What is suggested- in place of accrediting of ins titut ions? 



• Is it the "accreditatioh" 6£ individuals? This- is •vhat .at ^^^^ the 
second Newtpan repp to ^suggest at ^ one poiui:* Establish examinaldbu 

cfeiiEers and give indiviJualS'a chance to.debonstrata achievement, irrespective 
p.£_the means by ^hich tK<:y attained' that par W knpx^ledge or skill. 

The College Level/Exatninatlqn Brogr^^^ is saying-the satne/thing. , It seeius 
;as though it would be possible to substitute "standardised exarhinations'- 
£or "standardized' institutions." BUI: then .it becomes an. open question 
vhether the list, state is better than the firstV While cdllege^^ 
university department xf^l; accep^^^ reservations ^/advanc 

.placement for college entrants > and"GLEP^^ 

Graduate Racofd Exa^^ some measure ,of achievsment^; fch^re ace few 

departments prepared to liccept any. of these -tests as being wholly adequate 
No test- meets the fequifemehts of a'll departments. Standardij^ed tests have 
to^ deal-lfith- the most cqiranori elements, and, . depending upon the. orieritatipn. , 
of "the department, only more or. less atte^ the learning that is most 
itnportant. But i£ the sta^^^ most Tmportjiht, or 

sole measure of achievement^ /then,' the curriculijm adjusts ^itsell: .to. jpreparing 
Jtudents to pass the standa^^^^ test. Standardisation ^t^^^^ 
of standiardized cests may be. ev^ far-reaching, arid some of - the sam'^ 

criticisms that are leveled against the. accreditati^^ and 

► ^ ^ > _ • - - - - - - * 

programs may be trarisf erred to' the standardized tests* 

But why not db away vith both standardized^ and certification 

of. institutions through accreditatiori? t^hy 'not assess an individual ^on th^ 
basis of what he is able to do on the job? Tliat ii, afterall, the real 
test. But then, suddenly t/e. f ind that we have coine the full circle^ The 
regional agencies came into existence because colleges were not prepared 
to accept graduates from just any high school. Writing a general article 



on accrediting nearly 15 years ago, I observed: 

The North Central Asspclatrlon vas called into being to meet soma * ^ 
of the"^ crlfcicJtl problems facing education in the iSLddle West as n 
result of the rkgnificant changes in««. the e^^^ unterpris^i^^^i. 
(hear) the turn of the ccyfitury^***- Ertablisfied coltcyes, faced 
vithrapplicatiohs for admission froa graduates of a 
array of secondary schools, found themselves Xfithout standard:; by 
vhich to judge the qualifications of the appiicahts. 

At the^same tittiej^ the strikiing growth secondary schools led 

to the establishment of scores of new colieges, iha^^^^ 

little more than secondary schools. . The North Central Association > . 
cat iy addressed* it se secondary 
sci^bols and of setting some standards by tAi^ to eyaluate the 
programs itT.the secon^^^ aiid cpllege yAllan 0. Pfnister^ 

VAcc^edifedtibh in- th^^ in 
rii^fei: Educa^^^ W^shing|p^ DiCi : UsSi Def^F^l'^Jt-? llS^i 
Offi^^f'Edi^ \ ^ 

f he Assqciatio^^^^ to rate undergraduate 

schools* The professional agencl^^ guarantee that p^ 

had appropriate, training. The general -poib today ihcreasiiigly seeks put 

ratings of colleges a:nd universities* We even read about ratings of individual 

graduate departments! ^^And the federal government aste^ for some assurance 

of quality of colleges before its various agencies will grant funds for 

building arid programs and research* Add -to all which that in the last 

few years we have heard a good bit about something called "accountability." 

State legislatures want assurance that the institutions are using funds 

wisely, producing acceptable products* 

A 

To be sure, the rating of schools and departments, and the setting up 
of standards for state legislatures is not accreditation, or at least it 
does not seem to come ander that label. Yet, some standards are establi.'^hed, 
some measurements are made, and seme judgment:s of relative quality are 
produced* These activities sound suspiciously like some kind of accrediting 
or certifying process. I guess that what I am saying is that speciAlly ia 
a society in which there are so many institutions involved in providing so 



many diffcren'^ kinds o£ jK^sc-sacondary education— and x^e keep nddin*? to 

• ♦ * 

the nunier— we are goitig have some kind of va::ing or cortifying pcoc tss, 

whether we consciously desixe ijb or not. ^ i think it is unlikely that vrt 

wilt move wholly to certifying indiyiduvals thr(;ugh son:e'^acu or national 

exaiftthafcion system sliuil ask for soae certification of* inscltutioii:>^ ' 

as well. We shall likely say that individuals wixo^s.eek to be cc^rti£ied 

must first complete the prograas^that are certified. 1 am not saying xnva^z 

ought: to be, although personally I am not prepared to accept state or 

in^tidnal examinations as a sole way of evaluating achiavameat^ X an only 

^'SX^ng that as a mtter of publici^dil^y we are^ more likely to cbntinde ' 

Vith sonie measure of institutidhal and prograiti^ accroditatioh, even with 

our current' expressions ojc interest in "non^ttraditioriai" cducatiom-vl 

programs. And as long as .we seek to certify institutions an^l programs,, 

we are in some kind of accreditation process. 

- i . ^ / r ^ ' 

Within the last few months the U.S. Office oc Education has called 

for and provided funds for a study^ that would evaluate thet federal 

government's relationship to accrediting agencies. The study will be 

conducted by the Brookings Institution of Washington, D.p., and will t>a<?k 

tO; evaluate the government* ^^eliance oh various accrediting agencies 

determining institutional eligibility for variotts forms of funding. This 

does not sound as though the federal government is going "to dismiss. 

a ccreditation. 

A grass-roots approach to the issue of accrcdit:i'.tion uas t-iksn by ' 
the American Association for Higher Education in March 1972, when the 
membership of tlie Association was asked to re-^pond to a series of questions, 
one of which dealt \iith accreditation. Just over 60 percent of those 
responding said that regional agencies needed "drastic revision" or slsould 



:be eliminafcedi But the response tjas not quite as strong as it .sounds, 
■since only lOpercent said that the agencies should be eliminated; 50 
percent asked for drastic revision. Forty percent of those responding 
?aid that the agencies were presently doing a good job. 

- At the same meeting, in a paper oh "Problems in Institutional and 
■Specialized Accreditation," William Selden said that the possibility of 
removing all coritrois and doing away xd.th accreditation- entirely was 

totally iinpracfcical."- He noted tKafc the question of whether or not thara 
shpuld be accredit^ition will cpntinuie and that, there will be need for 
f #pea#ed analysis of the pui^ppse; and process pf accreditatipni. but he 
mnt' on to say that "those idvocate its cpmpiete^dliMoUa^^^ I 

'^aye already implied^ unrealistic^ Onfe must ask—xlSy should edjjcatPrs 
jbe inpre capable of self-control than those engaged ^in-^iny other occupation 
lor profession?" /Williiim K. Selden^ uprobleiis in institutional and 
Ipeclatized Accreditation," Paper prepared for pireseatatioh at. the Annual 
Meeting of the American Associatipn for Higher Eddcatiohj Chicago, " 
Illinois,. Marbh 7, 1972/ • , • > * " - 

-Ought there to be some form of accreditation; voluntary of otherwise? 
I expect that the question becomes transformed into, "Will there be sbise * 
fprm^of accreditation, voluntary or otherwise?" And so far'as I am able 
fed look to the futures -I see more efforts at accreditation rather than 
fewer efforts, And i find our Ipgic tx^isted around to say that: since 
tbere. is so much activibyr in accrediting, ther.e ought to be more accrediting. 

mi IS TIE FUTURE OF VOLUOTARY AGENCIES? . 

The present voluntary agencies, general regional accrediting. bodies 
and specialized agencies, have been around' for 80 years or.tnore, though the 
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accrediting function as such i'j more a product of the early 1900' The 
North Central Association \7as probably the first to develop an accredit Lu<> 
.program as such when in 1909 it adopted its first standards for the 
accreditation of colleges. The Southe;:n xVssociafcion followed v/ith a lLt;t 
of approved colleges in 1920* The other regional agencies subsequently 
also became accrediting bodies* Among the prafgssional groups^ jaediclae^ 



was one of the earliest to enter accrediting; the American Medical Association 
established a Council on ^fedical Education arid Hospitals^ in 1904* The 
Flexner study then provided the basis for the establishment of specific 
requiireicerits and •standards. Dental education issued a fist of approved 
^scHdol in 1918, the Ameficati^Bar Association .folbwed in 1923.. No^^ some 
33 professional agencies are recognized by the National Commission on 
Accrediting* Recently the National Commission reported on new accreditin-^ 
efforts .in allied health education* Reports : National CoiiTOissibn on 

Accrediting, Nov October 1972/ * , ' 

; As already observed^ voluntary accrediting agencies are very much 
in the picture now* At least these agencies are exceedingly active^ 
Parenthetically, few oi us are^ convinced that they are voluntary, even, 
if th^jj^fe tecqgntzed as such^in the eyes 'of the law, because the 
institution or program not enjoying accreditation by some agency often- finrls 
itself 'excluded from participation in progrars o^ activities deemed necessary 
for its continued* development. Will these voluntary agencies contint'.e to 
be active? If so, in what way? IIow*active will they be in the future? 
I think the ^answers to these questions depend on hox^r the voluntary agencies 
respond to the current criticisms being leveled at them. By that I do not 
mean that they suddenly go out of - existence; they will not do so 

however v/e react in the r.axt few years. But the influence and effacfivencsr. 
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of these agencies depend greatly upQh their responsiveness to the 

. criticisms that are being directed to them* - • . 

Let me examine some of these criticisms.' I shall give particul^.r 
attention to the regional agencies, because I have had more in the v.'ay of 
direct contract with them*. Three years ago^ I participated as a member o€ 
a four-man team in a study of the r accrediting agencies; Ue spent 

a year on the project, duriug which we had extended periods of time In the 
pfficeis o^ the executives, in teinriewizig people^ a^ \fe 
accompanied accrediting teams and: pbsery leading to ^ 

decisions on accredit^^ We solicited* cb dqlieges 

accredited and und^ afecreditat^^ piit of all of this activity we 

produced 662 pages of findings and recqmehdajtiohs. , In the sunmiary writt^^ 
by Claude. Puffer, ^^airman of the team, we nade some eleven specific 
reconuhendations. i should like^to cc^^ some of these j even though at 

this later date I may differ xrith the way in which we cast tfie ^earlier . 
statements* Yxhe team consisted of Claude. ^E. Puffer, Professor Vf-^- 
Economics and Vice President for Business Affairs, State University of 
New York at Buffalo (Director); H.. Walter Steffens, former Academic Vice- 

4 ' S - - , , *- 

President of the University of Idaho (Associate Director); John Lombard!, 
former Assistant Superintendent of the Los Angeles Junior College District;, 
and Allan 0. Pfnister, Professor of Higher Education at the University of 
. Denver^/ ' ^ • 

* Our first and general recommendation was that the six regions develop 
a^ more unified approach to accrediting. This Is one of the^more obvious 
recommendations, because, anyone who has moved between the regions has 
observed .the differences in procedures-and-even the differences iii crit-^vria. 
We did say in the summary that "when carefully studied, however, there Ls 
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moire agreement fcKan disagreetneht concerning the Sasic fundamentals oJI' 
quality necessary for accredited status." /Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions of lligher Educa tion, A3epor.t^jc>n. Ins^^itutioaal 
Accreditation, in Higher ^Education , Chicago: FRACtlE, 1970, sT I i^ra not 
-rslife that I would now be quite as positive about niy o<m assess^mehtVf ' Tliat* . 
is: to say, I am hot sure thafe there was as' iriueh agreement on :the basic 
fuhdaraentais as then appeared „ We found some variation •xh.-tHe approach to 
no t-^ for-profit institutions, although the ^Sar3orie s\febster case was- .Sbrcing, 
each of the, commissions to rethink its stance. The concepts, of '*C6rreyponderib-' 
and "Recognized for AccreditatipnV dif^ in 

terms. o£ criteria applied and evaluation ;pr9cedUres employed ^One region 
iwas. going through what -was almost as demanding, an^^e^ a 'full? 

scale accrediting visit, Sonfe other regions, x^hile adhering to a general 
statement of the: Federation veTe" much more casual in approachi The concept 
.of "-preliminary accreditation" x^as not uhivel: sally accepted j,, nor accredit a-. 
;tion by degree level so-called program accredTitation. * * ^ ^ 

^But r need riot further document* the differences i Zt seems: to me .that 
the dif f erences -^were real and significant. Incidentally, .a fascinating 
study of the evolution of differences in*' the , approaches of two regional 
^accrediting agenci.es was*made by Mary Wiley and^^fayor Zald some five years 
ago* M.G. Wiley and M*N* Zald, "The Growth and Transformation of Educatioral 
Accriediting Agencies: An "Exploratory Study in .Social Control of ^ 
Institutions,'' Sociolo5>v of Education ^ M (Wihter .1968)-, pp. 36-567 
The two researchers 'traced the developments in the two agencies and 
documented the way in which significant differences in approach developed 
%d.thin these agencies. The authors also noted ^ among other things, that 
'•as a mechanism of social control, accreditation is probaibly. less 



meaningful today than it once was J* /Wiley and Zald, ojgt. cit., 567 

Perhaps as a result of bur year-long study arid -our recommendatioiis 
the six^ regional agencies have moved toward a stronger Federation* SLixco, ; 
Sepdember 1, the Federataori of Regional Accrediting Cpiranissions of Higher- 
Education^ has had a £ull4time director, Robert Kirk^^ood, and ah office 
separate from any ohe^ (^^^ agencies, in :Wa_sha.ngtoni. D.Ci The' Federation 
has also authprized^^^^ uiider* the former director^ Nor^nan ,Bums, a study for 
the development and^ irnprpveme^^^^^ of accreditfng procedures. The Eederadiqn 
recently sponsored' a^^^ interrreglonal ;*c66pei^ati^^^ eyaluatipn ^p^^^ 
sfcufy abroad; pr^^ '^^ of the rsi|ns^^ t:pi;^rd 4 more; unitied a^^ 

'"^^^i^WiX IPPSP^ack; 'tp_gen||al a^^ _ M .shbiild e^^^ .to- .se.4>^inpre 

a||reemeht anSng: the region on 'tfHev geVelpi^^ ,inpr^ consistency 

pf'accreditin^^^ and^ practid^^ mpre overall su^ervisibn of 

accrediting/procedures: f^^^ region* Arid these ^ppints represent 

.the first three of - , 

BuC simply ..creati^^^ are 
consistent on- a^ riatiorial basis will npt^be enoughi^We. could have even 
more of what Saniuei Capen^ feared iri: I^is coinraehts on the^'Ttarida^^^^ . 
of institutions* We could now have standardization ori a national rather 
than on a regional ievel>H What we meant ^tp say l*n the FRA;Cl|: study 
commission, or. what I think "we^ meant , .is; that we were disturbed that 
variations 'in criteria arid procedures seemed tp be regionally determined. 
In the '1970 's we could not see how regionalism could .be legieimate. basis 
for such- variation. But we were riot asking for a single, all encompassixjg 
national set of standards and procedures. I Chink that the more v/e looked 
at the accreditation process-, the more we saw the need for variation in 
standards and procedures, but we wanted this variation on some basis other 



than geography* Our fourth recommeadation, accordingly, called for the 
development of a significant research activity under the ciegis of the 
JFederationV 

The new national organization /a reorganized .federation/ would have 
the opportunity and oblij^atiqn to engage in re^.earch in the 'v;holo 
area of evaluation and accreditation of institutions of higher 
education. 'It could study' questions of hov^ to evaluate more 'fully 
the educational effectiveness of colleges and universities. What . 
are the right questions to ask institutions? T^hat new techniques 
can evaluators adopt to aeet how effective educational programs 
are, and how well they tneet the ^purpose's and objectives of the 
institution , Kow well do4s the self -study process enable an 
ins tiitutioh^to evaluate the effectiveness of ^ its own educational 
pirogrSm?^ /A^Report johyln^stitutional^Accredita in Higher 
. Mucation j'^.p/ 10/ ' / - 

:lf \the: y^^ the general agencies, are to be 

f~ -- - - >- - - , 

viable at a time when so much^of what we dp in education is up for question^ 
'they are going' to have to ei^ge in searching a rc-examinatioa of ,thei.r 
criteria and procedures , and they are going to have. to engage in the kind 
of research that tests both criteria and procedures* The problem in higher 
education generally seems to ' be that at .a very/ time, when a great deal nore 

, flexibility is demanded in the educational process, as a reaction* to some 

* *^ * -» ' 

of the pressures of the sixties we may be inclined to become more' Lnf le>fxble 
atid set in *our ways** If the ne^/^ structure of the Federation means the 
development of more^rigid approaches to accreditation, a single* set of 
criteria and a single approach, the last state will be worst than the 
first. - - . ^ ' 

* * 4 , " -t' t*. 

If I remember my ancient history well— ^and ^I recently browsed l:li«t;ough 
Bowra^'s The Greek Experience , one of the most creative periods in Greek • 
history was during the day of the strong independent city statjes:*<". 

'The unity of' the Greeks contained a great diversity^ of local 
variations. If Athens and the cities of Ionia we^re the most 

" adventurous and enterprising, Sparta and its kindred island of 
Crete clung most tenaciously to the traditions of the past* 
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Buti^thens did not take any less interest in its own legends and 
ceremonies, or Sparta, in the 6th and 7th centuries, failed to 
develop a gay and charming art in metal, iron, and pottery • In • 
the middle of the 6th century the island of Samos was in the van 
of mathematics, engineeringj^ poetry, and sciipture. • • . The merchant 
princes of Aegina ind' Corinth were generous patrons of the arts, 
and even in sluggish Boeotia there was a time-honored tradition 
of local song»»,» Systems of government varied from place to place, 
and comprised hereditary monarchies,. Jandedjaristocracies, mercantila 
oligarchies, and aggressive democracies. JC.H. Bowra, The Greek 
' Experience 3 New York: The New American Library, a Mentor Book, 
' --^^ 1957, p. 30/ 

But I also seem to remember that the city states' fell into conflict* The 

Peloponnesian War^was a civil and intzerhational war that^ had disastrous 

consequences for ,a rich culture* 

Because of its competing claims men forgot their respect for law, 
foir the farail^^^^ for the gods , for the city* The balance on whiclr^' 
Greek civ^a:zati6n: was^so delicately built was broken, and the 
spirit of personal ambition, nursed in an atmosphere of grieviance 
and conspiracy, came naked ito the surface* /Bowra, op* cit*, 
p. 9^/ ~^ 

I must not overdo the analogy, because I do. not see the various accrediting 

agencies engaged in quite that kind of war* Nonetheless, unless the 

Federation can maintain both unity and variation (variation pn other than 

regional bases), the role of the voluntary agencies will be less 

significant in the future* Voluntary accreditation will be subject to 

even more attacks* 

As a subpoint under this discussion of criteria and procedures, 

may I comment on what seemed to be one of the major issues in re<^ard to 

accreditation at a meeting of this same association a year ago, namely 

that accrediting, especially that of the regional agencies, stifled 

creativity, prohibited experimentation, and in otHer ways was managing 

to drag us all down into dull, drab conformity. At that meeting, and in 

the printed documents, and in speeches, before and after, the executives 

of the voluntary agencies (general as well as specialized) avowed that . - 



accreditation did not discourage innovation. The Annual Report for 1971 
of the North Central Association is replete x^ith such statements as the 
following: 

The Commission believes that institutional growth and development 
vhich eventuate in lasting educational Improvement must come Orom 
within institutions through introspection and self-study. This 
cent'^al concept which guides the Commission on its relationship 
CO institutions puts a premium on in^ti'tUtional dynamism, 
creativity, and mature process^es of educational planning.*** 

The role the Commission has assumed is not an easy one. For one 
thing it requires continuous review of its evaluative activities 
to insure their appropriateness, applicability, and validity. 
It has discovered that the task of stimulating institutions to 
respond creatively to changing and emerging needs is more/idif ficult 
than might be" anticipated, • . . 

• ••higher education is breaking out of its structiifanSohds, Bold 
new ventures which do more than modify old structures are upon 
us--ventures truly innovative in their rejection of old patterns^ 
The Commission believes that a newer and broader base for educat^-on- 
is emerging and that new structures, new modes of teaching and 
learning, and other types of arrangemeiits will be initiated, 
developing within ot alongside the more traditional educational 
institution* The Commission has underway plans for revising its 
procedures and evaluative techniques in a fashion consistent V7ith 
the new developments^ • • • 

Another is;sue of concern at the meeting was the approach to 
evaluation of emerging forms 'of so-called ^non-traditional' 
patterns of study and various institutional and structural 
arrangements for this purpose. The philosophy of the 
Commission is that the accrediting process should be adapted to 
a£conmiodate a variety of forms of educational activities. 
/North Central Association of Colleges and Secondarj'' Schools, 
Aitnual Report 1971: Commission on Institutions of Higher • 
Education ^ Chicago, NCA, 1972, pp^ 2-6/ 

Yet we continue to have horror stories in which the evidence seems to be 

that institutions trying new approaches are told in no uncertain terms 

by a visiting team that they are far out of line* v^JJhat is actually 

happening? Probably both those who are complaining and the accrediting 

agencies are correctly reporting their experiences • It is correct that 

the official word from the agencies is that the agencies favor experimenta 

tion. r It is also correct that at some point in the practice the principle 



seems to be lost. Sometime I £»hould like to do a series oC case st:udics 
in which innovative programs have been examined and find out just v;hat 
happened and why. 

I expect that 1 \';ould find both institution and ,examiuing team 
seeing the experience in. different perspective. I am again and again 
surprised in my own examihlng expe-rience to find that often a college \vill 
seek to show how traditional it is, x/nen it ought to be and is able to 
undertake some significant innovation. On- a recent examination, after wa 
had broken down some of the Initial caution that always seems tfi.be 
pr.esent early in such a vioii., we asked the college why it was not exploiting 
some its potentials for innovative approaches. We were toid*'^that the 
college was consciously playing it safe until it was accredited; then it 
might try to do something different. Now it is probably an open question 
as to how amenable the college really is to experimentation, but that the 
perception of the college was that accrediting required reaching for the 
lowest common denomin|ator is significant. Pronouncements by accrediting 
agencies executives apparently do .not make institutions think differently. 

Perhaps what is operating is something similar to what occurred 
recently in one of mcy graduate seminars. The class had just finished 
attacking with great gusto the lack of imagination and insensitivity to 
the winds of change in some of the more recent national reports on higher 
education. I then invited to talk with the group the president of a new 
institution, one that was just aborning, lie had an officej, some faculty 
scattered throughout the region, and he said he v;ould put together clashes 
or learning units for one, ten or twenty-five or more students, v/ould grant 
credit, and even provide certificates and degrees* He had hardly finished 
his introductoiry remarks before one member of the class after another \;as 



attacking him for running such a slipshod diploma tnill* Questions of 
control^ standards, evaluation flew at him^ 

Mjr guess is that the typical examining team simply is not equipped 
to; deal with jthe new and the unusual. And my guess is that .-'.11 too mai>y ' 
experimental programs are; really not very carefully thought out. Put the 
two ingredients together, and conflict is inevitable. The exaraihers are 
unwilling to accept somethitig as being good, just because it is new and 
eicci^ arid, the college can't uriderstarid why the qiiestions all seem to 
betbased oma^^ apprpachi The examiners* 

report as later subMtted^ t^^^^ jail sorts; of .questions about the 

quality of the program. The .college; subsequent^^^ the team is 

incapable of understanding a creative enterprise.. 

' if there is a breakdown in the voluntairy accrediting process, it 

is in the training and perception of the team and the inadequate prepara- 
ti6n-i*and I don't mean there is a lack of volunmihous reportsrrof the 
college. One of our graduate students undertook a study of the traihiiig 
.process used by several accrediting agencies,, and what he found was Jar 
from encouraging. /Gersild C. Bays.ore, The Selection^ Training,. and 
Evaluation of Examiners in Selected Accrediting Associatir >as\ unpublished 
Ed.D. thesis. University of Denver, 197 17 He had some difficulty at 
first in getting some gunshy executives to discuss .the matter. Wien 
did break through the initial reluctance, he. found that with very few 
exceptions there was virtually no formal preparation for those who acted ", 
as examiners. The assumption seemed to be that any person from any 
reasonably good institution or program could evaluate any other program. 
It seems to me that this assumption needs some re-evaluation. The sccn^i 
is hot all dismal; there are unden^ay some fairly substantial training 



programs, but these brigKt spots arc easily lost in the fog that covc'^.rs 
TOSt of the activity* ' 

And the institutional self-study reports are not ali^ys that socd^ 
whether prepared for general or specialized institutions. Wiile most 
ins|itutiohs point to the self -study as the single most important part 
oj&; the accrediting process-- those we queried for the Fi^AClffi study over- 
whelmingly cited the self-study as the most important outcome of 
accfeditation^-too niahy of - the self-studies are elaborate documents of. 
8el:f«justtf^^ -Instritutiotis are overly public/relations oriented . 

even in- the^ a^^ JandiLttiey d6:^i^^ how to engage in 

crit:lMl seif*^^ They areti^t tooled u do that, kind of job; They 

ba^£ily 6rganizeL--because they they are told 

to^do 8p--a 8elf«»8tudy. comndttee and p^ hundreds of pages of 'siahtod 
description. 

t} In fairness, X must recognize that belcagured presidents and deans 
become weary pf 8elf«i»study when they are indreasingly involved in trying 
to keep the roof s on and the doors open* As one vriter observes^ self- 
study is itself a tlme^cphs^^^ j^sk: 

A self^study is a time-coMiwn^ task with greater potential for 
redirection and^ improvement of an institution. It is not likely 
to be effective if sevef^ely cons trained in time and- primarily ' 
completed to meet an externally imposed requirement. The se\f- 
studyi^ under these circumstances, tetids to become a historical 
record, a survey of current status, or a study limited to con- 
sideration of one of several pressing issues... i The self -study 
.must be completed with a sufficient lapse of time prior to the 
accreditation examination to permit determination of the extent ' * 
to which plans developed in the self-study have put into practice, 
/Paul L. Dressel, "Accreditation and Institutional Self^Sttidy," 
North Central Association Quarterly > Vol. XLVI (Fall 197l), p. ZST/ 

Paul Dressel goes on to say that much self-study is a wasted, effort urfe.^s 

it serves as an. agent for change. 



• Without .better training for team members and better tnaij;Ut into 
8elf«istudy» voluntary accreditation is,, to ^ise William IS^idgitls earliec 
phrase, more and more "relatively unimportant." 

There are many more aspects of this seheral criticism of accrodj.uing 
criteria and procedures that ought to be discussed— for e;:ample, ^^heucc thvi 
criteria? Where did they come from? Wiat empirical bases do they have? 
But let me turn to one last .type of criticism, llaw 4o accrediting a33ucic:s 
serve the public interest? la-what v^ys; are Chey accountable to the 
general public? Several of our recqmcfe the FIt\Cl^ study vera 

related^ to this rnatter of accountSbil^ • We said that a reorgariifed 
federation " bo created closer ties or relationship, 

with the public." /X Report oh InstitutiotUi Accrodltatibn in Higher 
Kducatioh i p*. Il7 But: hedged in that we said that the commissions 
"have- had a sound reason to refrath from having public or non-professional 
- rep r es entatives in their membership." (I am not sure at this point ^mtthher 
I vbuld-vholly agree with this portion of our earlier stntament.) We vent 
on to comment in our sixth and 'seventh reconrnndations on the need to 
djevelop a better ajppeal procedure and we said that tha various agencies 
would have to give more attention to broadening the fscbpe of institutional 
accrediting. 

But the criticaT issue is that of determining hot/ the voluntary 

accrediting agency^ both general arid speciali:sedy will be able to relato 

more effectively to the general public. The issue is pointed up in a 

statement by Stephen Uomine: 

For. many years these same higher institutions have supported rnd 
engaged in another form of self-imposed accountability or 
responsibility » namely, vpluritary regional accrcdlJ:ati6a. ^ 
Administered through si>: associations encompassing the fifty 
states » the aim of accreditation has been effective and 



efficient collegiete* operation* Across the nation^ such 
^ accreditation has long been considered a generally sought 
* and accepted hallmark of quality* 

The emergence of the new accountability not only asserts that 
something, is wrong x^Ith higher institutions; it also implies 
that the warrantee of accreditation is subject to question. 
If accreditation as conducted by the regional associations Is 
to retain its significance^ it nnist be responsive to this 
accbuntabili^. It must ^Iso be mindful of other groups that 
are increaslcgly* serving as agents of accountability} such as, 
boards of trustees^ state coordihatii^^^ 

bodies^ and the CKecuti^^^ branch of state gpyernroent* • • • ' in each 
state they are closer^to the people than ttle regidnal dc»^ 
associations >andrth^ 
repfesMtatt 
/Stephefi^.^^'R 

in Higher iiducatton^?^ tThe N^^ 
IV (mi 1971)V I- 

A year ago the accrediting agencies v^re accused of being private clubs « 

X am not at all sure that they can be called private clubs^ because they 

are. not all that exclusive; the meo^ in any one region certainly 

inclixdes most itccredltable institutions. Perhaps the professional agencies 

are somewhat more restrictive, but in terms bf nusibers of tnenbers 

accrediting is far from conferring membership in some exclusive club. 

Yet the voluntary accrediting agencies ore private in that they 

have been oriented primarily to their own membership. They have often 

stated that the primary purpose of accrediting is to hjftlp metaber institutions 

to improve ediscationally. Thi« has been true of specialised as veil as 

general accrediting agencies. And while it may be contended that by 

. helping mender institutions improve^ accrediting agencies are serving 

the general public , the lines of communication within t^e groups liava 

been more clearly drawn between the agencies and the m^aiiber Institutiou^ 

than between the agencies and the general public. 

r 

Hliile ail of the accrediting agencies have provided in one form or 
another a list of. apppved institutions for the general public^ the 
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pijiblication of such a lint has not been viewed as a prteary euuction 
of an. aecredi^tlng agency. But now dnit: these lists are used by the 
gehenl public^ natlonallx and Internationally, the ir.eaning of t\\^ lUt^ 
is cciajng under scrutiny • The list is being used by the Federal • 
Govemnent^-^about which I want td say niora later— for determining 
eligibility for funding. .Pressures are building to inake-Iihe function oi: 
reporting to the public a inore it^ortant one#^ tlie gensval public, new 
thaV mst^ colleges have achieved some form of accrcditltlon want something 
mre. tlmn: sii^^ 4 of instltut^^^^^ that hay^ achieved this status* 
^Ihe infelic;^wiMits soa^ quality, wants to krww which 

iMtitutidns are more equal among equal institugiw Some observers 
fuvi eyei^ggested that accrediting agencies have moved into the r^ala 
o£:becoming ut ill tics^ even if privately operated, ' and they Itave 

the responsibility of protecting the. public in -i way that places them in 
the position of being Piore accountable to the public. If public 
accMntability i in sigifiiflcance»\and it seems unquestipn'^ble 

cthat it Will, the orientation of the accrediting agencies may shift 
Ilgni£icaritly# The manner .in which the criteria are established and the 
way in which the criteria are applied increasingly may come under public 
fcrutiiqr* 

The agencies are> nat quite sure how ttf deAl with this p-toblemiof 
rendering account* One response tias been to work toward bettor information 
dissemination* It is felt that if the agencies can inform thc^ public nH>ro 
effectively on wliat they are doing and how they arc doing, some of the 
public^s concerns will be met.« But accountability Is idore than providing 
more and better information. Accountability soon develops, as a tt7o«way 
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The public is likely to want more direct input into the operation " 
•,of the agencies as it becomes better acquainted with how the agencies 
operate. In the report for FRACIE, drawing from a court case in which the 
key issue x^as the expertise of the examining committee -they were profassioual 
practicing in a professional way— we found it difficult to see how t'eutns 
cpiild include "public" members. I still doubt that examining teams as such 
should include public members, but it some point there needs to be and £:har« ■ 
wiil be more public involvement. Recently the Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education announced that si:: persons had 
cbeeR appointed as public members of the policy-making body. Included in" 
the group xvere persons drawn from manufacturing, marketing, law and an 
educational association. 

The dilemma the accrediting agencies face is on the one hand 
preserving what seems to be a professional function and on the other hand 
involving the non-professional in examining the function. In a sense, only 
the professional knows x,hat to look for. It is the physician and the lawj-er " 
and the professor who ought to know what is involved in preparing persons 
for those professions. On the other Ixand, the- professional can be blind 
to needed changes within the profession, t/hen WilheLii von Humboldt assumed 
direction of the Prussian school system, in his opening address he emphasized 
that teachers and pupils should cooperate in the promotion of knoiedge: 

The former is not for the latter, both arc for science; his 
occ,'.pation depends upon their presence", and without them it w'W 
nor thrive; ^fj they did not voluntarily gather around him, he" 
would fleets them out in order more readily to achieve his goal bv 
combmxng a prr.cticed mind, which is on that very account apt ta 
be more one-sided and less- active, with one which, though weaker 

vlV^fX T? ' l^^"""^^ "'"""P'" ^^"'T'- P°««ibility. /Quoted by 
Frxedrich Paulsen, Ti^e German Uni versities and Un.-y.r.,-?., <:....,t^,, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons-, 1906, p. 53/"" ^ ^ 
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Again^ I cannot press the analogy too far, but it is in von Humboldt's 
cotranent that the practiced mind is apt to be more one-sided and that it 
needs another mind to challenge that the role of the public in the 
professional activi^ of accrediting must be brought to bear. With more 
exposure of procedures to the public and more input from the public accrediting 
agencies also open themselves to all of the attendant dangers in involving 
greater numbers of people with varying opinions in establishing policies. 
Yet, the viability' ot the voluntary organizations^ill, I think, depend upon 
the extent to which they are. able to work out this relationship. 

What will be t^e future of voluntary accreditation? One can give 
only an "if^* kind of response. The study by Wiley and Zald suggests 
that as a mechanism of social control accreditation is probably less meaningful 
today than it was at an earlier date. But accrediting agencies are still 
very much alive. But how viable the contribution Td.ll be in the futute T7ill 
depend to a great extent, I believe, on how effectively the agencies can 
meet these challenges. Accrediting is at a crossr:>ads. let. Allan 0, 
Pfnister, "Regional Accrediting Agencies at the Crossroads," Journal of 
Higher Education ^ XWI (October, 1971), pp. 558-573// 

IF NOT BY VOUJSTeVRY ASSOCIATIONS, THEN BY IfflDM OR WHAT? 

If accrediting were not to continue primarily as a function of 
private and voluntary agencies, then what are the options? The options, 
it would seem, are rather limited. We would have to go to some governnantal 
or quasi-governmental agency or agencies. On more than one occasion it has 
been suggested that accreditation be tuimed over to the federal and/or state 
governments. Indeed, it seemed that the Second Task Force in its preliminary 
report was openly avowing such a transfer of responsibility. More recently. 



* however, Frank Nex^mian, chairman of the groupj» has been saj'ing oi;hen>;isc-i : 

We have thus proposed that IlEW distinguish eligibility criteria 
and procedures from accrediting criteria and pirocedures, to 
recognize organizations, including accreditirig agencies-- willing:; 
to apply these criteria as opposed to accreditatioti standards, 
establish a coiRmission to hear appeals of eligibility denial, 
and require institutions to pub.lish SEC^type prospectuses as 
a forni of consumer infonnation* ,Thus v/e- seek not to federalize 
accreditation, but merely to li-nit the federal involvement* 
(Frank Nex^man, "iV Preview of the Second Ne^^xin Report," Change , 
t IV, May 1972, p. 33) 

^^r• Newan is referring to the action of Cohgrass is 1952 xmich in effect 

delegated to accrediting agencies th^ authority for determining eligibility 

for various^ forms of federal aid'* As I have already noted, the Brookings 

Institute is just getcing underx^ray at the request of HEW its study of the 

goveri^iiaent use of voluntary accrediting agencies for determining eligibility. 

•Jhat if the federal goveanmeat x^rere to become more directly involved 

in accrediting, i.e., more direct'ly involved than through determining 

eligibility for funding? At one point the Government almost did assuma a 

inajor-'role iri evaluating colleges and universities Beginning t/ith the 

first Commissioner of Education, Henry Barnard, the United States Department 

of Education published reports on higher educational institutions that 

included a good bit of evaluative material* Barnard indicated that he 

intended to provide information of this sort in his reports and "in tlie 

absence of formal standardizing ojc accrediting of collegiate institutions 

by public or private institutions, the information assembled and published 

by Barnard and his successors offered^ the only basis for comparing on a 

nation-wide scale the numerous higher educational institutions/' 

/Jennings B. Sanders, "The United States Office of Education and AccT^editation 

Accreditation in Higher Education , Washington, D.C*: U.S^ Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare, 1959, p» 15/ Commissioner Elmer El Isvjorth 

Broxm (1906-11) in his report of 1908 referred to the necessity of some 
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kiiid of ''standardizins" of American higher education* 

In 1911, with an appropriation irom the previous year for the 

appointment of a specialist in higher education, the Buuo.au of Hducation, 

as the former Department of Education vas then designated^ established a 

division of higher education* - The first specialist. Dr. Kencric C. Babcock, 

with the assistance of the Association of American universities, compiled 

a glassified list of collogas* The colleges v;ere grouped according to four 

classifications, depending upon the records of their graduates in advanced 

study* The galley proof of the list came to the attention of the public 

press, opposition developed against the way in which certain institutions 

were^ classified, and President Taft directed the Conmiissioner to withhold 

publication* The following year, with the inauguration of Presidenc Wilson, 

the Association of American Universities, one of the moving forces in getting 

the Bureau of Education to compile the list in the first place, asked ttat 

the list be published, but ,the list was never released. 

At its Annual Meeting March 20-21, 1914, the Worth Central Association 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools heard for the first time from Samuel P* 

Capen, then specialist in higher education in the Bureau. The same Samuel 

Capen who 17 years later asked for a discontinuation of all accrediting * 

practices at that meeting prompted the Association to pass several resolution: 

among them the following: 

Resolved, That the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools considers it desirable that the Bureau of 
Education shall publish from tivne to time a classification of 
colleges >and universities with reference to th^Lr standards ;rnd 
equipment. /^Proceedings of the NlneteTenth Annual Met* ting of t^s 
North Central Ai^sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 
at C^-'cago, IliinoiGj Mar£h 20-21, 1914, Chicago: The North Central 
Asi. ..iation, 1914, p. 119/ 
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And the Association went on to appoint a representative to serve on a 

cornmit tee* which was to include several other regional and national 

educational groups to cooperate with the Bureau in preparing such a list. 

"WKerT the committee net in 1914 as the "Committee on Higher Educational 

Statistics^-^it^soonTfound- that .a number of its members had com^ with definite 

ihstructioris to oppose any qualitative classification system that might be 

proposed. The upshot. of it was that the Bureau agreed to collect, tabulate, 

and present data in a neutral form -that would allow colleges and universities 

to make their own classifications. Samuei Capen directed the project. 

When Capen later reported on "College 'Lists' and Surveys Published 

by the Bureau of Education,'^' he said that the implication was ^'that the 

United States Government has from time to time sought to standardize or 

rat§ the colleges of the country" and "perhaps in a certain sense this is 

true," but he wanted to make clear that the present intent x^s otherwise. 

He traced the development of the data gathering*^and the sometime classifying 

function of the Bureau arid concluded by saying thkt ,the present (1917) 

activities were anything but classifying or accrediting in nature r 

Hone of these activities directly helLp the persons who vanfc. 
critical determinations of the degree of recognition particular 
colleges should receive. Probably the Bureau wilA do nothing in 
the near future to lend such persons direct aid and comfort. 
I do not foresee any government rating of colleges which can 
be used ,as the scapegoat to relieve the £fficers of institutions 
* and associations of painful decisions. /Samuel P. Capen, "College 
* Lists' and Surveys Published by the Bureau of^Education," School 
and Society > Vol., 6 (July 1^.,. 19.7.Q) ,:.pp. 35-41/ 

In subsequent years the Office of Education remained firm- in its role 

of reporting data, providing directories, making studies, and in 1959 

Jennings Sanders was safe in writing: 
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The Office of Education is an advisory, consultative!, and r«-ic-:arcli 
office for all levels of Ciducation. • • • That it i.*; noc a rating, 
standardizing, or prescriptive agency for education at any level 
is not veil understood. . fp^tf it should be clearly understood 
at this point that the* Of f ice oC Education does not accredit schools 
^ * and colleges nor does it s^eli to do so» Furthermore, there is 

obviously no reason V7hy it should perform this function v/hich is 
now performed by state and voluntary agencies. /Jennings B» 
Sanders, ££• cit ., p. 21/ 

Yet with the passage of the Veterans' Readjustment Assistarce kct (C»I. 

Bill) in 1952 a new element was injected • { 

4 < 

The G.I* Bill and subsequent legislation I'eferring to funding of 
college programs required, that .the . Commissioner of Education "publish a 
list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations tzhich 
he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of training offered 
by educational institutions*" /Federal Register a Vol. 34, No. 11-- Thursday, 
Jahuary 16, 1969", p* 643/ Participation in various federal funding programs 
was to be based on some form of certification* The route taken by the 
federal government was to make use of the lists published by accrediting 
a*gencies rather than for the government itself to enter accrediting. Tlien 
in 1958 the National Defense Education Act extended eligibility beyond 
acproditation if the Commissioner found that the institution was making an 
effort to meet accreditation requirements and in a reasonable time might 
expected to reach accredited status, or if credits v/ere accepted by vX 
least three accredited institutionr, . '^'he law also provided that if 1:!^0J0 
were no established agcmcy for the accreditation of a particular category 
of colleges or programs^ the Coimnissloaer could make use an advincry 
committee to set standard.'^ and determine oligibilLty for fodetMl land*; 
Faced with au increasing \7ork load and •'•/ith Increar^fng p'»-o:G::urcs frorii 
institutions not covered by existing accrediting agencies, the OfClc?, oil 
Education created in 1968 the OCflco. of Accreditation and Tnstii:utlonal 
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Eligibility.. The new office serves the entire Office of Education and some . 
of the other federal agencies which are involved in higher or vocational 
education. The staff consists of an Accreditation Policy Unit and t:wo 
Institutional Eligibility Units, one for higher education and one foe 
vocational education. The function of the Eligibility Units is to 
determine the eligibility of individual colleges, universities, and 
vocational and technical schools for federal construction aid, student 
assistance, and other forms of federal funds. The Office also works closely 
vith the existing accrediting agencies and certifies their authority to 
serve in turn a? certifying agencies for federal programs. 

The provision in the G.I. Bill requiring the Conimissioner to publish 
a list of nationally recognized agencies and the provisions in subsequent 
legislation for establishing eligibility by demonstrating progress tox^ard 
accreditation or through approval by an advisory committee, and the 
establishment of the Office of Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
brought the federal government and voluntary accreditation in closer contact 
then even the participants in the initial stages may have realized. The 
accrediting agencies found themselves taking on a quasi-governmental function, 
.even creating new levels of accreditation such as "correspondent" and 
"recognized candidate for accreditation"— though strictly speaking neither 
designation implies accreditation— and the federal government through the 
Office of Education found itself making accrediting- type decisions and 
through the Office of Accreditation and Inntitutional Eligibility increasingly 
establishing standards for the accreditation agencies themselves. 

In the meantime most of the states have been involved to a greater 
or lesser degree in forms of accreditation. Established in 1784, the Koard 
of Regents of the University of the State of Naxv York was the first state 
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agency to take on responsibility for certifying institutions and programs. 
Many state departments of education have been given the responsibility for 
accrediting institutions and programs within tha state borders. '£ho. number 
of states carrying on such accrediting activities has, however, decr.-iased 
in recent years • 

Thus, both the federal governmenc and the individual states are to 
some degree, already involved in accrediting colleges and universities • Sone 
will argue that the federal goyernmeut is not really engaged in accrediiring. 
In a strict sense they are perhaps correct, but in reviewing program:!^ and 
in establishing criteria for recognii'ing accrediting agencies and as^sociations 
the government does in fact, it seems to ine, engage in accrediting- type, 
if not accrediting activities. Critgr^a proposed by the Office of 
Accreditation and Eligibility contain a number of fairly specific requirements 
for accrediting agencies that are to be recoghlzed. 

And voluntary agencies, especially regional accrediting commissions, 
have in a sense served as agents of the federal government in developing 
such categories as "correspondent" and "recognized candidate for accreditation" 
to the extent that those categories serve to open the door for othe^^ri5e 
non-eligible institutions and programs to secure federal funds. By using 
the accrediting agencies^ lists for establishing eligibility, the USOE 
is in effect using the voluntary agencies to solve its problem of establislung 
eligibility of institutions. 

Shall we dien rotcognize that the federal government is already no • * 
much involved ina:crediting that we should simply turn over the entire 
function to some federal office? Some have argued that such a move would 
be impossible for practical reasons. The Office of Accreditation and 
Eligibility would have to employ an enornious staff if it were to review every 
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institution in the country applying for funds* Tadftttd, if the federal 
government assumed responsibility for accrediting it v;ouid have to revicsw 
not only institutions applying foe funds, hut it V7ould have to carry oa 
virtually the name wide-ranging activities now carried on by the regional 
agencies* Of course, the federal government could simply take over all of 
the regional and professional staffs now existing or create regional and 
professional staffs equal in size to the present establishment • There V7v>uld 
also have to be continued input from the hundreds of ^volunteers who c>ar\^t 
on accrediting teams and the scores of committees of the voluntary agencies* 
In any event,,! do not see much chance of reducing the number of personnel 
appreciably; the several regional offices are already hard pressed to 
maintain services with present personnel • The logists x^ould be formidable, 
but considering existing federal bureaucracies, the job would not be 
impossible* 

The question that is more important is V7hether we would be any better 
off substituting a sitigle fairly large government bureaucracy for the 
several smaller private and voluntary bureaucracies now operating. Frank 
Dickey and Jerry Millar, addressing themselves to this issue, begin by 
^ting that "The use of accreditation status by government is so extensive 
that there exists virtually no possibility of a complete pull back, even 
if such were desirable. /Frank G» Dickey and Jerry W» Miller, "Federal 
Involvement in Nongovernmental Accreditation," Educational Record ^ 5)3 
(Spring, 1972), p. 141/ This creates enough of a problem for accreditation, 
but for the federal government to assume more direct involvement in 
accrediting \7ould, according to Dickey and Miller, create even greatcjc 
problems: 



* ^ Growing federal control over accreditation carries T7ith it J:he 
potential for considerable control over educational practices 
and standards. This violates the traditional role ^o£ the federal 
* - government in education if not its constitutional authority. 

/Greater federal involvemen^/ multiplies the potential for exerting 
direct control over institutions and their programs and creatins a" 
monolithic system of postsecondary education. /Ibid», p. 141/ 

The two x^ritcrs see the development of voluntary nongovernmental accrediting 

as "an extension of the balance-of-power concept" T7hich has prevented' 

the development of "a nH>nolithie postsecondary educational structure 

susceptible to control by narrow interests*" /Ibid ., p. I4l7 From the 

points of view of Dickey and Miller, even if it were possible to develop 

the bureaucracy, to place accrediting within the federal structure raises 

the spectre of a monolithic system of postsecondary education with sufficient 

force to persuade us that some;.. other option is desirable. But what guarantee 

do we have that the national pr^yate and voluntary associations will not 

create their oxm monolithic system? 

I suppose that in the long run we have no guarantee that any particular 

form of accrediting will prove \npst effective in dealing v7ith the issues at 

f 

hand. Yet the experience of 1911 suggests how much more susceptible to 
political winds a federal agency may be. And while voluntary agencies ».;ay . 
be accused of not moving rapidljr- .enough, they are not unmindful of outside 
pressures. Indeed, the creation of the Federation of Regional Accrediting 
Commissions of Higher Kducation atid the inauguration of studies of procc^dures 
and criteria, even now underway, , are indications of potentials for chanse. 
Social pressures and pressures from the membership of the agencies themselves 
are not ineffective. 

But lest I be accused of taking the easy way out by seeming to accept 
the status quo, let me emphasize again that significant effort is needed 
among the voluntary agencies in achieving a balance betr^een the establ].->hment 
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of valid general standards and the development of much more flexibility 
in criteria and procedures to deal with the new approaches to education, that 
inore effort is needed in developing much better ways of training accrediting 
teamS| and that new ways must be found for balancing responsiveness to the 
public with the need to maintain professional expertise. In relation to the 
federal government, there seems to me to be clearly a need for separating 
the process for determining eligibility for federal funds from the accrediting 
process. Rather than have accrediting agencies in effect certifying 
eligibility and in the process thereof enforcing federal regulations-*-as one 
iraft of the new criteria of the Office of Accreditation and EligiMlity 
suggest-- the federal government should use the lists of accrediting 
agencies where applicable to establish some initial level of quality, then 
through its own quest ioncialres and schedules determine if federal regulations 
in other respects are met. If this task appears to be too large for the 
federal c^flces as now constituted, then contract with existing or new 
agencies to have the eligibility investigations to be undertaken. But keep 
the process for establishing eligibility separate from the process of 
accreditation. And for programs now covered by accrediting agencies, 
encourage the general agencies to broaden their scope of activities*** 
they are already reaching out to a broader range of programs than they 
would have examined a decade ago-*-and perhaps encourage them to develop 
new categories of institutional types* 

(Draft report**-some portions will be revised and/br expanded in final 
presentation. 11/15/72) 



